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“If  this  is  really  Christ,  then  what  will  it  mean  for  me 

-From  Station  No.  15,  “The  Resurrection,” 
by  sculptor  Richard  S.  Beyer,  University 
Meeting,  Seattle,  WA 

This  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  begins  a dialogue 
on  “The  Hidden  Suffering  Among  Us,”  as  its 
Friendly  authors  share  their  experiences  and  con- 
cerns about  abortion,  AIDS,  suicide,  and  non- 
violent parenting.  The  editors  invite  responses  to 
these  issues.  (Interestingly,  no  women  Friends 
submitted  their  experiences  of  abortion  or  their 
convictions  about  it.  Since  it  is  an  experience 
which  impacts  the  lives  of  women,  especially,  we 
encourage  their  speaking  to  it.) 

Richard  Beyer,  artist/sculptor  and  member  of 
University  Meeting,  has  generously  sent  us  photo- 
graphs from  a series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  which 
he  designed  and  sculptured  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Joseph,  Roseburg,  Oregon.  Traditionally,  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  consist  of  fourteen  episodes 
from  the  suffering  of  Christ  beginning  with  his 
appearance  before  Pilate  (appearing  on  our  cover), 
through  the  events  carrying  the  cross,  to  his  cruci- 
fixion and  entombment.  It  was  Richard  Beyer’s 
inspiration  to  add  a fifteenth  station,  “The 
Resurrection,”  in  which  he  depicts  Christ  appear- 
ing before  his  apostles  at  an  evening  meal.  The 
apostles’  question  quoted  above  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  tradition. 

As  I gaze  at  Beyer’s  “Jesus  Is  Condemned  to 
Death,”  I am  struck  by  its  contemporaneity— the 
governmental  displays  of  power  arraigned  against 
the  innocent.  Thoughts  arise  of  the  suffering  in 
the  Philippines,  in  Haiti,  in  Central  America,  in 
Korea,  in  the  Middle  East  where  misused  govern- 
mental power  (including,  very  often,  our  own  gov- f 
ernment’s  complicity)  prevents  lives  of  democracy 
and  justice,  or  perpetuates  states  of  war  and  repres- 
sion. In  this  season  of  resurrection  may  Truth 
continuously  arise  to  lead  us. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Abortion,  Women’s 
Rights  and  Quaker  Principles 
by  Stewart  Mulford,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

The  problem  of  developing  a ’’Quaker  attitude” 
toward  the  practice  of  abortion  is  a troubling  one. 

In  at  least  two  widely  distributed  publications1, 
eminent  Quakers  have  recognized  the  problem,  but 
did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  central  issues.  To 
many  people,  including  many  Friends,  the  question 
seems  to  be  settled  by  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a woman  has  the  right  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  her  own  body.  To  others,  myself  included, 
the  solution  is  not  that  simple. 

To  treat  the  question  comprehensively  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  writing.  My  purpose  is 
to  assert  certain  principles  which  I believe  to  be 
basic  to  any  understanding  of  the  problem,  to  draw 
certain  general  conclusions,  and  to  try  to  answer  a 
few  of  the  “yes,  buts”  which  are  frequently  heard. 

From  a strictly  biological  standpoint,  a new  and 
unique  human  being  comes  into  existence  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  and  continues  without 
interruption  until  the  moment  of  death.  The  mo- 
ment of  conception  may  be  difficult  to  define  pre- 
cisely, but  certainly  has  occurred  when  the  genetic 
material  from  the  sperm  and  the  ovum  have  united. 
The  moment  of  death  may  be  even  harder  to  define, 
but  certainly  has  occurred  by  the  time  the  heart  has 
stopped  beating  and  efforts  to  restart  it  have  failed. 
Between  these  two  moments  of  discontinuity— one 
of  creation,  the  other  of  cessation  and  dissolution— 
the  existence  of  the  particular  human  organism  is 
continuous.  It  undergoes  many  changes,  very 
rapidly  at  first,  then  progressively  more  slowly  as 
the  organism  grows  older.  Individual  molecules  and 
cells  come  and  go.  There  are  many  events  in  which 
some  part  of  the  organism  starts  functioning,  or 
stops  functioning,  or  changes  its  functioning.  Among 
these  are  first  brain  waves,  first  heartbeat,  first  body 
movements,  birth  and  first  breaths,  first  teeth,  first 
steps,  first  words,  and  puberty.  Each  of  these  events 
is  a significant  “milestone”  in  the  organism’s  devel- 
opment. But  there  is  not  discontinuity  in  the  or- 
ganism as  a whole  ; it  is  the  same  human  being  be- 
fore and  after  each  of  these  events.  If  there  is  any 
discontinuity,  any  dividing  line  between  “person” 


and  “non-person,”  it  is  present  because  we— that 
is,  the  “we”  who  are  “persons”— put  it  there. 

Throughout  human  history,  such  dividing  lines 
have  been  virtually  universal.  Each  society  places 
the  line  where  the  “ins”  deem  it  to  be  appropriate. 
Often  there  is  more  than  one  line,  defining  several 
degrees  of  personhood.  Royal ty/landowner/serf/ 
slave;  male/female;  adult/child;  citizen/foreigner; 
black/yellow /brown/red/white—  all  of  these  and 
more.  Since  such  divisions  are  socially  inspired, 
they  are  subject  to  change  under  social  pressure, 
and  they  remain  static  only  so  long  as  the  “ins” 
are  able  to  maintain  their  position. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Quaker  movement,  as  set  forth  by  George  Fox  and 
his  contemporaries,  is  that  there  is  in  God’s  design 
no  place  for  such  dividing  lines  between  “person” 
and  “non-person.”  There  is  that  of  God  in  every 
human  being  regardless  of  age,  sex,  national  or 
ethnic  origin,  or  social  rank.  Every  human  being 
has  the  rank  of  “person.”  Quaker  efforts  toward 
equality  of  women  and  men,  elimination  of  child 
labor  abuses,  universal  civil  rights,  humane  treat- 
ment of  offenders,  elimination  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and,  above  all,  opposition  to  war— have  been 
inspired  and  undergirded  by  that  basic  precept. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  our  present  per- 
spective, we  can  see  that  current  efforts  to  define 
when  an  abortion  may  be  legally  performed  amount 
to  shifting  an  existing  dividing  line.  Once,  women 
and  children  were  regarded  as  non-persons,  or  at 
least  as  persons  of  a lower  order  than  adult  males. 
Then  the  line  was  shifted  so  that  only  children 
were  non-persons.  The  age  at  which  children  cross 
the  line  has  been  progressively  lowered,  so  that 
now  only  the  unborn  are  below  it.  And  arguments 
continue  about  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
Should  it  be  at  the  first  detectable  brain  waves?  at 
the  first  heartbeat?  at  “viability”  (i.e.,  the  presumed 
age  at  which  the  child  would  be  able  to  live  outside 
the  womb)? 

If  we  Quakers  really  believe  what  we  say  we  do— 
that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  human  being- 
then  our  position  must  be  that  there  can  be  no 
dividing  line.  There  is  no  right  place  for  it,  and  all 
of  the  foregoing  alternatives  are  irrelevant. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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(Some  Thoughts:  Cont.  from  page  103) 

But,  haven’t  the  courts  already  decided  the  issue, 
at  least  for  Americans?  It  appears  not.  Courts  of 
law  seek  for  precedents,  and  only  rarely  come  to 
grips  with  fundamental  issues.  In  the  case  of  abor- 
tion, they  have  not  yet  done  so.  Consequently, 
different  courts  come  to  different  conclusions  at 
different  times,  and  the  legal  situation  is  still  fluid. 

Doesn’t  this  precept  violate  the  right  of  a wo- 
man to  control  her  own  body?  Not  at  all!  But  it 
does  place  an  important  limitation  on  the  timing 
of  the  exercise  of  that  right.  To  be  specific,  a wo- 
man has  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  she 
wishes  to  have  sexual  intercourse,  and  to  choose 
her  partner.  She  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
contraceptive  measures  shall  be  taken,  and  which 
ones.  (Her  partner  has  the  same  rights;  in  case  of 
a difference  of  opinion,  she  has  the  right  to  change 
her  mind  about  the  entire  proceeding.)  If  she  fails 
to  exercise  these  rights  responsibly,  she  must  accept 
the  consequences;  she  does  not  have  the  right  delib- 
erately to  terminate  the  life  of  any  human  being; 
least  of  all  should  she  have  the  right  to  destroy  the 
child  which  depends  absolutely  upon  her  for  nur- 
ture, and  which  is  utterly  defenceless  against  any 
violent  act.  The  child  grows  within  her  body,  but 
has  its  own  separate  life. 

What  about  rape?  Is  a woman  obligated  to  bear 
a child  conceived  under  circumstances  of  violent 
aggression  against  her?  Rape  does  not  have  to  result 
in  pregnancy.  Conception  does  not  take  place 
immediately  during  intercourse;  there  is  an  interval 
of  at  least  several  hours  before  sperm  can  reach  the 
ovum.  Prompt  action  to  cleanse  the  genital  tract 
can  prevent  conception. 

What  if— as  is  likely— the  raped  woman  is  so 
traumatized,  physically  and/or  emotionally,  that 
she  cannot  or  does  not  think  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  conception?  This  is  one  of  those 
terrible  situations  in  which  people  are  forced  into 
making  hard  choices  about  who  shall  live:  a sinking 
ship  with  insufficient  lifeboats;  a drought-stricken 
land  with  food  enough  for  half  its  people;  a confla- 
gration, where  there  is  time  to  rescue  only  one  of 
the  three  children  trapped  in  their  bedrooms.  I for 
one  would  not  censure  a woman  caught  in  a rape 
situation  if  she  decided  to  abort  the  child. 


But  these  cases,  though  all  too  frequent  in  our 
society,  contribute  a small  fraction  of  the  abortions 
performed  every  year.  The  existence  of  such  situa- 
tions hardly  constitutes  an  excuse  for  the  great 
majority  of  women  who,  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  become  pregnant  and  decide  subse- 
quently that  it  doesn’t  suit  their  convenience  to 
carry  the  child  full  term. 

This  conclusion  will  doubtless  antagonize  many 
Friends  (and  friends).  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  whole  line  of  argument? 
Perhaps  the  problem  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  “that  of  God  in  every  person”  to  un- 
born children;  maybe  in  this  instance  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  draw  a line  between  “persons”  and  “non- 
persons”? Follow  that  line  of  argument  if  you 
will— but  remember,  if  you  admit  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  have  such  a dividing  line  anywhere,  then 
you  have  re-opened  the  entire  question  of  how 
many  such  lines  there  should  be  and  where  they 
should  be  drawn.  You  will  have  to  re-examine  the 
entire  social  testimony  of  Friends,  up  to  an  includ- 
ing our  testimony  against  war.  And  consistency 
demands  that  whatever  basis  you  finally  choose, 
it  should  be  applied  to  abortion  as  well  as  to  all  of 
the  other  testimonies. 

All  of  this  sounds  logical,  but  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic. We  humans  pride  ourselves  on  being 
rational  animals.  The  truth  is  that  even  the  most 
rational  of  us  is  governed  at  least  80%  by  instinct 
and  emotion.  And  the  emotional  basis  of  our 
sexual  behavior  approaches  100%  in  most  of  us, 
most  of  the  time.  So,  rational  appeals  to  religious 
principles  have  never  been  very  effective  in  such 
matters,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
People  will  continue  to  participate  in  sexual 
activity  as  their  moods  and  hormones  dictate,  and 
worry  about  the  consequences  later  (if  at  all).  This 
seems  especially  to  be  true  of  adolescents,  but  they 
have  no  monopoly  on  irresponsibility.  / 

Supposing  Friends  come  eventually  to  agree 
with  the  proposition  that  abortion  is  wrong.  What 
do  we  do  about  it?  We  do  as  we  have  always  done. 
With  Spiritual  guidance,  we  find  ways  of  taking 
constructive  and  loving  action.  We  do  this  alone 
or  with  others  of  like  mind.  We  will  not  reform 
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the  world,  but  we  proceed  in  the  faith  that  we  will 
have  an  effect,  even  if  we  do  not  live  to  perceive  it. 

There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  action  we  can 
take;  others  will  no  doubt  be  found  as  we  move 
along  the  path.  First,  we  can  labor  to  ensure  that 
parents  and/or  schools  present  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  biological  aspects  of 
procreation,  including  contraception.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  the  emotional  side  of  sex  should  be 
presented  also.  All  of  this  should  be  done  force- 
fully enough  so  that  students  understand  it.  We 
have  come  a long  way  in  this  regard,  but  somehow 
too  many  of  our  adolescents  either  aren’t  adequately 
informed  or  aren’t  listening  (e.g.,  the  commonly- 
heard  myth  that  “you  can’t  get  pregnant  the  first 
time!”) 

Second,  we  can  work  to  see  that  contraceptive 
methods,  pills,  and  devices  are  easily  available  to 
anyone,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  who  wants 
them.  Yes,  I know  that’s  controversial,  so  let’s 
talk  about  it! 

Third,  in  each  individual  situation  in  which  we 
become  involved,  in  whatever  capacity,  we  must 
hold  both  the  mother  and  the  child  in  the  Light, 
insofar  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  Yes,  and 
the  father  too.  How  often  are  his  feelings  ignored? 

In  all  of  this,  I have  tried  to  be  rational.  It  has 
not  been  easy.  This  writing  is  the  product  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  exposure  to  the  subject.  There 
have  been  searing  experiences  which  have  left  their 
permanent  marks.  There  has  been  much  inner  con- 
flict. Uncounted  drafts  have  been  abandoned  or 
torn  up,  as  I have  sought  to  clarify  the  issues  in  my 
own  mind.  This  is  no  mere  academic  exercise;  my 
own  first  grandchild  was  lost  by  intentional  abor- 
tion. The  pregnancy  should  not  have  occurred— 
two  troubled  teenagers  seeking  solace  in  each  other’s 
arms.  The  adults  who  were  involved  were  all  at 
fault,  through  ignorance  and  poor  decision-making. 
But  the  child  is  lost  forever.  Perhaps,  if  this  writing 
has  any  constructive  effect,  that  child’s  death  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

1 Who  Shall  Live?  A Report  Prepared  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  subtitled 
“Man’s  Control  over  Birth  and  Death.”  Published 
by  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.  1970. 


Towards  a Quaker  View  of  Sex  - An  Essay  by  a 
Group  of  Friends.  Revised  edition,  1964;  published 
by  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends 
House,  Euston  Road,  London  NW1, 2BJ  UK.  Re- 
printed for  Friends  General  Conference  Jan.  1976. 


Non-Violent  Parenting 

by  Mary  Dudley,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

Non-violent  parenting  is  more  than  finding  alter- 
natives to  spanking.  Much  more  importantly,  it  is 
the  recognition  of  the  personhood  of  children,  to 
use  Elise  Boulding’s  term,  and  therefore  the  recog- 
nition of  children’s  holiness,  along  with  our  own, 
as  God’s  loved  ones.  When  we  experience  disagree- 
ment with  our  children,  Friends  practice  non-violent 
alternatives  for  resolving  differences.  We  know 
that  peaceful  parenting  is  not  a technique,  but 
rather  a way  of  being,  a faith  which  we  share  in 
God’s  abiding  love  and  interest  in  us,  God’s  sustain- 
ing guidance  in  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren. Trusting  that  God  calls  our  children  and  us 
to  the  peace  which  is  our  heritage  and  which  lives 
in  our  love  for  each  other,  we  ask: 

How  can  we  recognize  and  honor  the 
holiness  of  the  family? 

How  can  we  practice  peace  in  living 
through  our  disagreements? 

How  can  we  live  out  God’s  love  in  the 
relationships  we  have  with  each  other? 

These  are  the  questions  each  generation  has  ad- 
dressed through  the  history  of  living  together  in 
families.  In  watching  the  cycle  of  life  fulfill  itself, 
we  might  discipline  ourselves  to  follow  Rilke’s  ad- 
vice: to  be  patient,  to  learn  to  love  the  questions 
now  as  we  discover  that  in  time  we  will  live  out 
the  answers  in  our  daily  thoughts,  words  and  deeds 
as  parents. 

Besides  being  parents,  of  course,  we  are  also 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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(Non-  Violent  Parenting:  Cont.  from  page  105) 

somebody’s  children.  And  the  parenting  we  experi- 
enced as  very  young  children  (perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, during  our  own  toddlerhood,  the  parenting 
of  our  second  year)  constitutes  our  “first  language 
of  parenting.”  Probably  before  we  could  speak  and 
in  a time  about  which  we  have  deep  but  unspoken 
memories,  we  learned  fundamental  lessons  about 
our  worth  as  individuals,  the  safety  of  the  world, 
and  our  dignity  in  it.  Often  those  lessons  were 
hurtful  and  shaming,  instilling  fear  and  doubt  about 
our  decisions  and  our  earliest  independence.  They 
may  have  established  a theme  in  our  lives  which  we 
work  to  shake  off  as  we  claim  our  adulthood.  Now, 
as  parents  with  children  of  our  own,  we  are  some- 
times deeply  puzzled  and  discouraged  when  we 
hear  that  “first  language”  emerge  from  our  mouths 
as  we  talk  to  our  children. 

But  that  first  language  is  always  there,  under- 
lying the  language  systems  we  learn  later.  If  we 
want  to  stay  in  charge  of  the  messages  that  come 
through  us  to  our  children,  we  will  have  to : 1 ) pay 
attention;  2)  take  care  of  ourselves;  and  3)  become 
part  of  a language  community  we  can  count  on  and 
respect. 

In  paying  attention,  we  can  learn  to  focus  on  the 
wonder  of  people  in  general  and  our  family  in  par- 
ticular. We  can  monitor  our  own  discouragement, 
disappointment  and  doubt  and  refrain  from  dis- 
placing our  moods  onto  our  children.  We  can  prac- 
tice attending  to  what  is  good  and  strong  and  beau- 
tiful in  ourselves  and  in  our  children,  and  we  can 
affirm  these  gifts.  We  can,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
fill  our  minds  with  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

In  so  doing,  we  will  be  taking  the  first  steps  in 
honoring  ourselves  by  taking  care  with,  and  of,  our- 
selves. We  will  recognize  that  we  cannot  give  to  our 
children  what  we  do  not  have— whether  it’s  a home- 
life  that  feels  safe  and  at  peace,  or  a sense  of  self 
that  is  strong  and  respectful.  We  can  ask  ourselves 
what  we  need  to  help  us  remember  our  own  good- 
ness and  how  God  loves  us.  Then  we  can  take  steps 
to  meet  those  needs.  Meditation  time,  meeting  for 
worship,  sharing  and  spiritual  reading  are  the  foun- 
dation of  this  self-knowledge.  Taking  our  own 
gifts  seriously  and  using  them  to  keep  our  minds 
and  bodies  strong  is  another  layer  of  peacemaking 


in  family  life. 

All  of  this  is  easiest  in  a community  which  shares 
the  same  language  and  values.  For  Friends,  the 
Meeting  gives  us  a larger  family  in  which  to  grow 
as  peaceful  parents.  In  some  meetings,  groups  form 
for  education  in  child  development  and  more  effec- 
tive skills  in  talking,  listening  and  planning  with 
children.  Activities  are  planned  for  cross- 
generational  fellowship  so  that  our  children  experi- 
ence care  and  love  from  other  adults,  and  we  do, 
too.  Every  occasion  for  sharing  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  affirm  each  other  and  each  other’s  children. 

Beyond  the  Friends  Meeting,  there  exists  a 
broader  network  of  people  concerned  for  peaceful 
parenting,  a network  we  can  join  for  mutual 
strengthening.  It  is  called  the  National  Parenting 
for  Peace  and  Justice  Network.  Founded  by  Kathy 
and  Jim  McGinnis,  NPPJN  provides  a forum  for 
sharing  our  yearning  for  peace  in  our  family  and  a 
network  for  expanding  our  effectiveness  as  peace- 
makers in  the  world.  NPPJN  has  published  a rich 
collection  of  resources  for  parents  to  use  individu- 
ally or  in  groups,  including  a newsletter  which 
arrives  as  a beam  of  light  to  rekindle  our  own. 
Families  can  receive  the  newsletter  individually, 
but  meetings  are  encouraged  to  support  NPPJN 
by  making  an  institutional  donation  and  thereby 
receiving  multiple  copies  to  distribute  and  discuss. 
Not  all  Friends  will  share  the  Christ-centeredness 
of  the  McGinnis’  books,  but  families  who  strive 
to  nurture  their  own  peacefulness  will  be  able  to 
share  the  spirit  of  these  resources. 

Helpful  books  on  peaceful  parenting : 

Clarke,  Jean  Illsley.  Self-Esteem:  a family  affair. 
Haessly,  Jacqueline.  Peacemaking:  Family  activi- 
ties for  justice  and  peace. 

Judson,  Stephanie.  A Manual  on  Non-Violence 
and  Children.  Published  by  Friends  Peace  Com- 
mittee. 1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  1^1 02. 
McGinnis,  Kathleen  and  James.  Parenting  for  Peace 
and  Justice. 
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Towards  a Quaker  Response  to  the  AIDS 
Crisis 

by  Rick  L.  Troth,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Hardly  a week  passes  that  we  don’t  read  an 
article  or  see  a television  special  about  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS).  Informa- 
tion on  mode  of  transmission,  who  is  at  risk,  and 
clinical  symptoms  are  now  readily  available  (at 
least  for  adults  in  metropolitan  areas).  Most  of  us 
are  probably  well  informed  and  are  sympathetic 
to  the  suffering  of  persons  with  AIDS  (PWAs). 

In  many  ways  the  public  response  to  AIDS  is 
little  different  from  the  hysteria  created  during 
other  pandemics  such  as  bubonic  plague  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Spiteful  and  misleading  terms  such 
as  “gay  plague”  or  “typhoid  Marys”  reflect  the 
public  fear  and  ignorance  associated  with  this 
immune  disorder.  Such  fear  has  led  to  a great  deal 
of  suffering  for  PWAs  beyond  that  inflicted  by  the 
onslaught  of  opportunistic  diseases.  People  are 
still  turned  out  of  their  homes,  fired  from  their 
jobs,  denied  medical  and  insurance  benefits  or  ser- 
vice, and  ostracized  by  friends.  The  litany  of 
suffering  seems  endless. 

There  is  a mean-spiritedness  growing  in  our 
land  against  PWAs  and  those  in  high-risk  groups, 
especially  gay  men.  AIDS  jokes  are  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  the  high  schools,  and  assaults 
on  gays  have  become  more  frequent.  Many  of  the 
gains  made  in  civil  liberties  for  gays  and  lesbians 
are  severely  threatened  by  a growing  political  mili- 
tancy and  religious  backlash. 

The  situation  isn’t  without  hope  nor  do  all  per- 
sons with  AIDS  or  AIDS  Related  Complex  (ARC) 
experience  or  internalize  persecution.  I’ve  seen  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  persons  with  AIDS, 
both  in  terms  of  personal  caring  for  PWAs  and  in 
community  service.  Many  people,  Friends  included, 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  money  to  com- 
bat this  immune  disorder  and  its  social  stigma.  The 
courage  of  some  PWAs  can  be  a source  of  inspira- 
tion, as  they  refuse  to  be  victimized  either  by  the 
virus  or  the  bigotry  they  may  be  subjected  to. 

As  Friends,  I would  like  to  see  us  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  AIDS  and  the  suffering  related 


to  it.  My  concern,  however,  isn’t  primarily  a social 
one.  It  is  a religious  concern,  for  AIDS  is  as  much 
a spiritual  crisis  as  a health  one.  There  are  plenty 
of  “good  causes”  to  spread  thin  our  social  witness. 
I’m  not  passing  judgement  on  the  relative  merit  of 
other  Quaker  concerns,  merely  asking  that  we  con- 
sider AIDS  as  also  worthy  of  our  corporate  atten- 
tion. There  are  several  organizations  responding  to 
the  outward  needs  of  those  with  AIDS  or  ARC. 
Few,  however,  are  responding  to  the  inner  needs 
of  PWAs  or  to  those  who  may  be  at  greater  risk  of 
developing  an  immune  disorder.  We  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  refute  the  fanaticism  being  ex- 
pounded by  some  religious  leaders  as  unscriptural, 
unloving,  and  dangerous  to  a free  society. 

As  a Christian,  I am  called  upon  to  show  the 
love  of  Christ  in  all  my  dealings  with  people.  The 
fact  that  some  may  be  inflicted  with  disease  or 
lead  a life-style  of  which  I disapprove  should  not 
detour  me.  Jesus  ate  with  lepers,  shared  their 
homes,  touched  them,  and  even  healed  them 
(Matthew  8:2-4;  26:6;  and  Luke  17:11-19).  He 
associated  with  other  social  outcasts  as  well 
(Matthew  9:10-13  and  Luke  7:36-50).  Within  our 
Quaker  tradition,  we  know  that  Friends  gave  ser- 
vice during  the  “Great  Plague”  of  17th  century 
England  and  have  continued  to  offer  such  help 
when  needed.  Any  calls  for  Divine  retribution  or 
the  suitability  of  suffering  for  those  who  have 
AIDS  is  not  only  inappropriate  (John  9:1-3)  but 
is  heretical  and  unworthy  of  any  “follower  of  the 
Way”  (Matthew  7:1-5).  Friends,  at  least  within 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  are  unlikely  to  accept 
disease  as  an  indication  of  God’s  disfavor;  yet,  are 
we  actively  challenging  these  remarks  in  the  wider 
religious  community,  or  do  we  leave  such  rebuttals 
up  to  gays  and  lesbians  or  persons  with  AIDS  to 
express  as  “their”  concern? 

If  oppression  against  PWAs  (or  gay  men  for  that 
matter)  continues  to  grow,  should  we  offer  sanc- 
tuary, much  as  we  do  for  Central  American  refu- 
gees? This  question  is  not  so  preposterous  as  it 
may  sound.  There  is  serious  consideration  being 
given  by  some  legislators  to  institute  quarantine 
procedures  (presumably  for  life)  for  those  who 
test  antibody  positive  to  HTLV-III  (i.e.,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus).  Mandatory  antibody 
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testing  has  already  begun  for  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  serious  consideration  is  being  given  for  the 
same  by  some  of  the  private  sector.  Should  the 
number  of  new  cases  continue  to  rise  dramatically, 
especially  among  non-homosexuals  and  adolescents 
(possibly  the  next  major  high-risk  group),  other- 
wise reasonable  people  may  (out  of  fear)  accept 
these  reactionary  measures.  Any  such  oppression 
will  likely  be  seen  with  a friendly  face,  advocating 
repressive  policy  for  the  “public  welfare.”  It  has 
happened  before  in  this  country  and  it  could  very 
well  happen  again.  We  must  be  vigilant  that  the 
hidden  agendas  of  the  self-righteous  are  not  given 
the  sanction  of  law. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  is  our  present  out- 
reach, rather  lack  thereof,  to  those  among  us  who 
may  presently  be  at  high-risk  or  have  symptoms 
of  immune  suppression.  There  are  some  uncom- 
fortable questions  we  must  inevitably  ask  ourselves 
about  sexual  practice  and  personal  ethics.  Because 
we  live  in  an  erotiphobic  (to  say  nothing  of  homo- 
phobic)  society,  any  consideration  of  such  personal 
questions  by  a religious  body  may  seem  inappropri- 
ate. It  certainly  would  be  unfitting  if  (as  several 
Yearly  Meetings  still  do)  Friends  tried  to  coerce  one 
another  into  a uniform  sexual  orientation  or  prac- 
tice. Doesn’t  sexual  freedom,  however,  also  involve 
a degree  of  responsibility,  both  to  our  partners  and 
society  at  large?  Should  we  propose  a system  of 
sexual  ethics?  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  we 
encourage  Friends  to  eschew  high-risk  sexual  prac- 
tices? Do  we  see  an  interconnection  between  sexu- 
ality and  spirituality?  Do  we  use  our  sexuality  as 
an  expression  of  God’s  love  or  for  purely  personal 
gratification?  How  can  we  be  of  support  to  Friends 
making  life-style  changes  or  otherwise  trying  to  live 
in  good  health?  I don’t  mean  to  imply  that  there 
are  “correct”  answers  to  these  or  any  other  ques- 
tions which  could  be  raised,  merely  that  we  need 
to  start  asking  them  and  pray  for  guidance. 

Many  gay  men,  myself  and  other  Friends,  in- 
cluded, have  lost  friends  and  lovers  to  AIDS.  We 
live  under  the  prevailing  stress  of  not  knowing  if 
we  will  be  the  next  “victim”  or  if  we  may  have  un- 
wittingly passed  this  virus  on  to  another.  What  can 
we  do  as  Friends  to  relieve  this  silent  suffering 


which  may  be  present  in  our  Meetings?  In  both 
words  and  deeds  we  can  offer  the  healing  and  re- 
demptive love  Christ  has  shown  us.  Let  us  begin 
to  talk  about  AIDS,  and  the  questions  which  it 
raises,  openly  in  our  Meetings.  We  can  be  a place 
of  comfort  for  those  who  are  facing  their  own 
death  or  the  death  of  a loved  one  due  to  AIDS. 
When  one  of  our  members  or  attenders  dies  of  an 
AIDS  related  disorder,  let  us  say  so  honestly.  It 
is  not  loving  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  a death. 

We  have  an  opportunity  before  us,  dear  Friends, 
to  join  with  other  people  of  compassion  in  offering 
a supportive  community  to  PWAs,  gay  men,  and 
others  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  AIDS. 

Of  Doves  and  Death 

by  David  Alan  Munro,  Orange  County  Meeting 

So  here  I am  back  from  the  funeral  listening 
to  the  doves  say  “It  ain’t  so.”  Again  and  again. 

“It  ain’t  so.” 

They  are  argumentative  birds,  though  wholly 
one-sided.  They  can  hardly  wait  to  get  a word  in. 
One  dove  will  almost  interrupt  another  to  reiterate 
that  “It  ain’t  so.”  The  only  variation  is  the  sophis- 
ticated dove  who  proclaims  that  “It  just  ain’t  so.” 
Not  much  difference  there. 

It  made  me  wonder.  I find  that  I don’t  quite 
believe  in  the  tragedies  and  horrors  reported  in 
the  papers.  They  are  only  marks  in  ink,  which 
weigh  nothing,  and  on  very  thin  paper  which  soon 
disintegrates.  At  best  they’re  all  from  that  other 
world  off  somewhere  else.  And  the  tragedies,  if 
they  do  exist,  always  happen  to  someone  else. 

But  here’s  this  young  man  I called  Lobo  (the 
son  of  my  wife’s  nephew),  not  present  at  his 
funeral  for  reasons  I’ll  get  to,  but  present  in  the  * 
headlines  for  reasons  I’ll  also  get  to. 

Men  who’d  known  him  in  his  work— engineering- 
described  him  as  brillant,  helpful,  outgoing,  innova- 
tive. Women  who’d  known  him  choked  on  their 
words.  His  father  avoided  eyes  and  speech;  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  a boneless  man  who  could 
hardly  stand. 

“A  suicide,”  the  papers  said,  adding  that  the 
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under  his  chin  and  blown  his  head  to  pieces.  His 
handsome  cynical  features  were  not  to  be  seen 
“serene  in  death.”  They  were  gone. 

But  back  to  the  funeral.  Public  discussion  was 
over  after  an  hour  or  so  and  beer  was  served. 
People  (survivors)  relaxed.  They  chatted.  They 
could  smile.  We  all  got  ready,  I guess,  to  live  our 
lives  without  Lobo.  But  if  he  left  a message  in  the 
cryptic  vernacular  of  action,  it  was  not  written  on 
any  of  these  faces,  nor  (to  be)  written  on  any 
tombstone.  I’d  put  it  this  way,  on  his  behalf,  “If 
you  can’t  hack  it  here,  and  hack  it  big,  clear  out 
big.  No  regrets.” 

“It  ain’t  so,”  says  a local  dove. 

But  what  does  a bird  know? 


Jesus  Encounters  His  Mother 


coroner  had  made  this  determination.  But  the 
papers  didn’t  piece  together  that  net  of  entrapment 
Lobo  found  so  tightly  drawn  he  believed  he  had 
no,  other  way  out.  “A  motor-cycle  racer,”  the 
papers  said,  but  gave  little  hint  of  a macho  young 
man  compelled  to  display  his  fearlessness.  Much 
les$  did  they  explore  the  type:  a sort  of  high-stake 
gambler  with  an  ultimate  trump  he  could  finally 
play  to  confound  friends  and  enemies,  relatives 
and  all  that  soft-fawning  outside  world.  “Pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  scene, ”'the  papers  said,  but 
without  grizzly  detail,  such  as  the  rude  fact  of  just 
how  Lobo  had  made  his  ultimate  statement  truly 
ultimate:  he’d  put  the  muzzle  of  a loaded  shotgun 
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Letters 

Dear  Editor, 

In  John  Dackawich’s  response  {Friends  Bulletin, 
First  month,  1986)  to  Barbara  Graves’  article, 
“Sandinista  Christians”  {Friends  Bulletin,  Seventh 
month,  1985),  John  correctly  warned  Friends  that 
we  must  stand  in  witness  against  all  actions  by 
individuals  and  groups  that  go  against  God’s  will 
(or  in  Quaker  jargon,  do  not  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Light),  whether  these  individuals  or  groups  are 
from  the  left,  right  or  center.  We  must  not  wor- 
ship peace  or  justice  in  place  of  God.  This  idolatry 
will  lead  to  actions  such  as  Christians  taking  up  arms 
in  the  name  of  God.  Instead,  we  must  always  wor- 
ship the  root  and  vine  that  produces  the  fruits  of 
peace  and  justice. 

Also,  I am  suspicious  of  any  writing,  including 
John’s,  which  points  out  the  heinous  crimes  of  com- 
munism while  not  pointing  out,  or  at  least  acknow- 
ledging, the  massacres  and  genocides  people  and 
governments  have  committed  in  the  name  of  “free”- 
enterprise  and  democracy.  (WWI  and  Vietnam 
represent  but  two  of  many  such  atrocities  commit- 
ted this  century  alone.)  I am  further  disappointed 
by  John’s  reliance  on  the  western  media’s  biased 
reports  which  distort  the  intentions  behind  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Sandinistas  to  defend  them- 
selves. Although  the  intentions  do  not  justify  the 
actions  (such  as  the  evictions  of  Miskito  Indians), 
one  must  know  the  actual  intent  to  properly  criti- 
cize the  action. 

The  politics  of  this  world  should  not  influence 
or  confuse  our  spiritual  witness;  rather,  our  spiritu- 
al witness  should  stand  as  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

Armen  Sedrakian,  Davis  Meeting 

Dear  Friends, 

Salem  Friends  Meeting  had  a discussion  on 
Marshall  Massey’s  Defense  of  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom  on  Sunday,  Jan.  5th.  We  could  have 
discussed  it  more  than  the  usual  hour  we  devote 
to  discussion.  I read  it  a second  time  and  I want 
to  discuss  it  further  with  the  County  extension 
agent. 

We  had  better  take  this  warning  seriously.  The 


present  trend  is  to  leave  the  reproduction,  packing 
and  processing  of  our  food  supplies  to  the  huge 
food  corporations,  which  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
fit of  the  corporation,  and  not  for  the  safety  of 
the  food  supplies  of  the  people  of  the  U.S. 

We  have  had  smuts  and  other  forms  of  molds 
in  grain  crops,  and  hopefully  the  agricultural  scien- 
tists try  to  discover  immunities  in  the  various  grain 
genes,  but  as  they  breed  sterility,  nature  cannot  do 
her  own  immunity  production. 

So  our  agricultural  scientists  had  better  take 
heed  and  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  hardier 
genes,  and  cease  trying  tricks  for  the  seed  companies. 
Marshall  relates  that  there  are  seed  banks,  but  that 
the  capacity  to  reproduce  becomes  weaker  as  the 
years  go  by.  There  will  have  to  be  seed  banks  where 
independent  farmers  produce  their  own  seed  for 
their  own  use. 

Marshall  Massey’s  writing  is  worthy  of  world- 
wide attention,  among  the  scientists,  the  statesmen, 
the  warmakers,  the  people  in  the  street.  ALARM! 

Peace, 

R.  V.  MacDowell 

Dear  Editor, 

Barbara  Clark’s  “A  Different  Perspective” 
(Friends  Bulletin,  Jan.,  1986,  p.  85)  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  very  different  when  some  of  its  assump- 
tions are  examined  for  their  relation  to  the  facts. 

Assumption  No.  1.  “Marshall’s  argument.  . . 
destruction  of  the  earth  is  a moral  issue,  so  that 
we  will  react  with  horror. . . , at  which  time  the 
dumping,  poisoning,  and  killing  will  cease.” 

Marshall  does  say,  and  I affirm,  that  destruction 
of  the  earth  is  a moral  issue,  but  the  rest  of 
Barbara’s  sentence  is  just  not  the  case  in  two  ways. 
People  are  not  motivated  by  horror,  and  Marshall 
doesn’t  say  they  are,  or  that  the  destruction  will 
cease  when  we  become  horrified.  I don’t  like  to 
have  to  demolish  straw  men,  but  an  argument  that 
is  built  upon  a straw  man  is  inherently  weak. 

Her  second  argument  is  based  on  the  same  mis- 
conception, namely,  that  outrage  will  not  influ- 
ence the  President  and  Congress  to  do  what  all  of 
us  seek.  Marshall  didn’t  say  that  it  would,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  it  will,  either.  Marshall  does  not 
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rely  on  outrage,  and  neither  should  you  or  I or  any- 
one else,  for  outrage  is  a weak  reed,  and  not  very 
moral  at  that.  On  this  latter  I think  we  agree. 

George  Fox  had  a different  feeling,  smell,  and 
vision  of  the  earth  as  the  result  of  a religious  experi- 
ence. I dare  say  that  politics  as  usual  does  not  en- 
compass that  different  feel,  smell,  and  vision,  and 
that  politics  the  way  we  have  practiced  it,  without 
a moral  or  a religious  commitment,  or  without  very 
much  commitment  at  all,  cannot  be  expected  to 
move  the  President  or  the  Congress  or  our  business 
leaders.  Einstein  said,  and  Jonathan  Schell  and 
others  have  echoed  this  point,  that  we  have  to 
change  our  whole  outlook  and  way  of  life  if  we 
are  going  to  cope  with  the  monster.  Can  you  see 
our  doing  this  without  a religious  feeling  for  the 
earth  and  commitment  to  it?  Surely,  those  who 
have  elected  Presidents  in  the  past  haven’t  felt  very 
deeply  about  it,  or  even  exerted  the  power  they 
and  we  have. 

Now  we  come  to  areas  of  greater  agreement. 

Of  course  it  is  not  only  what  we  say  and  believe, 
but  how  we  live  that  is  critical.  However,  it  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  way  we  live  is  a true  repre- 
sentation of  what  we  believe,  i.e.,  our  deeply  held 
moral  convictions,  and  more  often  than  not,  we  say 
these  convictions.  Barbara  goes  on  to  say  we  have 
to  change  the  institutions,  and  then  condemns 
Capitalism  with  her  broad  brush,  with  a stroke  or 
two  as  an  aside  for  socialism,  which  also  rapes  and 
destroys.  And  she  offers  Friends  experience  with 
democratic  method  as  an  antidote  to  hierarchy, 
which  exists  everywhere  in  Nature.  (See  E.  F. 
Schumacher’s  “A  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,” 
especially  Chapter  2.) 

It  is  more  Friendly  to  proceed  as  way  opens, 
and  I believe  the  way  will  open,  as  we  keep  our 
eyes  and  ears  alert  and  wits  about  us  while  we  rec- 
ognize our  almost  mystical  relationship  with  Earth 
and  the  Universe,  and  learn  to  carry  this  thinking 
and  feeling  into  everything  we  do  and  say  and  the 
way  we  live.  I welcome  Barbara  into  the  dialog  as 
we  learn  together  the  way  that  we  must  go. 

Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

P.S.  I might  even  welcome  David  Munro  if  I could 
understand  his  rage. 


Book  Review 

by  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

The  Center  is  Quaker , by  Earle  Reynolds,  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting.  Available  for  five  dollars  from  Earle 
c/o  Box  573,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 

Who  has  the  right  to  speak  for  a portion  of  the 
Creation?  One  who  has  known  that  portion— one 
who  has  taken  from  it,  lived  with  it,  served  it, 
loved  it.  And,  in  speaking  for  it,  the  portion  and 
the  speaker  are  both  better  known. 

Earle  and  Akie  Reynolds  were  the  first  “host 
couple”  at  Quaker  Center  in  Ben  Lomond, 
California,  and  they  have  known  it  continuously 
for  fifteen  years.  Now,  Earle  has  written  about 
it,  and  his  writing  makes  for  very  good  reading. 

Beginning  with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee’s  acceptance  of  the  property  in  1947, 
Earle  traces  the  history  of  Quaker  Center  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  a history  of  an  institution, 
of  a mountain  environment,  of  a chain  of  human 
lives,  and  of  the  particular  events  and  contributions 
that  consistute  “community.”  It  is  a personal  his- 
tory presented  honestly,  with  spirit,  appreciation 
and  faith. 

Earle  speaks  of  the  ecology:  “. . . three  plant 
communities  nestle  below  the  towering  redwoods 
and  massive  Douglas  firs. . .”  Of  the  people: 

“(He  brought)  such  treasures  as  good  will,  a liking 
for  hard  work,  a knack  for  making  friends,  a won- 
derful family,  and  a good  supply  of  his  own  par- 
ticular brand  of  wit.”  And  of  the  work:  “Digging 
with  a shovel  is  a lesson  in  humility— which  is  why 
I intend  to  keep  doing  it.” 

In  1966,  the  Ben  Lomond  Committee  of  AFSC 
recorded,  “Someone  should  write  the  story  of  the 
place— a ‘magic-making’  background  of  its  history, 
lore,  charm,  its  atmosphere  for  worship.”  Earle 
Reynolds  has  now  done  so.  His  book  will  quicken 
the  forgotten  experiences  of  those  of  us  who  also 
have  known  Quaker  Center,  and  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  others  of  us  to  stay  away  any  longer. 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

(Ed.  Note:  Even  though  Friends  will  here  find 
reference  to  some  newsletter  items  of  months  past, 
we  trust  the  “currency”— forgive  the  pun!— of  our 
mutual  exchange  as  we  resume  this  column.) 

Worship  and  Ministry  - Care  for  One  Another: 
Berkeley’s  retreat  centered  on  the  question: 

“Where  does  spiritual  renewal  come  from  in  our 
active,  socially  involved  lives?  Paradoxically,  the 
same  time  pressures  from  which  we  need  to  escape 
may  prevent  us  from  setting  aside  significant  peri- 
ods for  religion’s  recreation. . . (Ministry  and  Over- 
sight) planned  a retreat  in  the  original  sense:  that 
is,  a withdrawal  from  the  world  in  order  to  return 
to  responsibilities  revitalized.  . . an  experiment 
based  on  Lectio  Divina,  or  ‘divine  reading.’  We 
(will)  meet  in  silence,  at  intervals  focusing  our 
thoughts  on  a text  read  aloud.  The  title  and  author 
will  not  be  announced.  . . so  that  listeners  can  hear 
the  material  in  a fresh  way.  . . the  approach  is  a 
prayerful  dialogue  with  the  material,  in  the  belief 
that  behind  the  words  we  read  there  is  always  a 
word  to  encounter,  revealing  the  ‘hidden  whole- 
ness’ in  things  and  in  ourselves.”  Palo  Alto 
has  Family  Meetings  for  Worship  once  a month 
followed  by  group  activities  (games,  music,  dancing, 
crafts)  which  are  shared  by  all.  Honolulu  ex- 
perimented with  a “Family  Gathering  Day.” 

San  Diego  compiled  a book  of  Biographical  Sketches 
of  members  and  attenders.  Two  Friends  in 
Orange  County  Meeting  shared  meditation  exer- 
cises for  three  Sundays  prior  to  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship. Eugene’s  newsletter  reminds  us  of 
“Friendly  Semantics:  Often  one  hears  such  phrases 
as  ‘Friends  are  reminded  that.  . .’  and  ‘Friends 
wanting  to.  . .’  We  do  not  use  such  terms  to  identi- 
fy some  persons  as  being  more  Quakerly  than 
others— members  are  Friends,  attenders  are  Friends, 
and  visitors  are  also  Friends— but  rather  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  Divine  Light  shines  in  each  of  us. 
So,  if  you  read  that  Friends  are  invited  to  attend  a 
gathering  or  share  a concern,  then  it  applies  to 
you!”  Davis  held  a forum  on  the  topic 
“Approach  to  Worship:  How  various  Quakers 
center  down,  Faith  and  Practise,  our  PYM  Disci- 
pline, how  to  Use  Queries  and  Advices,  etc.” 


Albuquerque  is  in  the  midst  of  an  eight  week  series 
titled  “Eighth  Day  of  Creation”  (from  the  book 
by  Elizabeth  O’Connor):  “Following  the  creative 
process  of  going  within  to  listen,  and  then  moving 
out  to  act,  members  of  the  group  will  support  one 
another  in  remembering  who  we  really  are  and 
what  we  are  meant  to  be. . .”  Berkeley  held 
a threshing  meeting  on  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  Marriage.  Orange  Grove  shared  learnings 
from  the  “Stages  of  Grieving.”  Strawberry 
Creek  has  a group  on  spiritual  sharing  (meditation, 
prayer  and  simple  living).  Redwood  Forest 
noted  “the  eloquent  testimony  from  Ed  Morgenroth 
(calling)  on  us  all  to  let  the  past  go  and  to  tend  to 
the  deepening  currents  of  our  present  tasks. . . a 
moving  reminder  for  us  to  cherish  this  Meeting  and 
its  community.”  Phoenix  Friends  have  a 
“calling  card”  which  is  used  to  invite  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  worship.  Used  on  a one-to-one 
basis,  the  card  says:  “Listen!  God  is  speaking  all 
the  time  in  the  depths  of  your  being,  but  the  world 
is  making  such  a noise  that  you  may  not  hear. 

Come  into  the  quiet  of  a Quaker  meeting  and  shut 
the  door  on  everything  else  for  just  one  hour.” 

The  reverse  side  carries  information  about  time 
and  place,  phone  number,  First  Day  school. 
Multnomah  has  been  exploring  the  potential  of 
Committees  of  Concern  (or  Clearness),  and  asks: 

“As  individuals  and  as  a Meeting,  how  can  we  help 
to  provide  spiritual  and  emotional  support  for 
groups,  couples,  and  individuals  within  our  own 
Monthly  Meeting,  expecially  during  periods  of 
crisis,  transition  and  decision-making?”  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting’s  Living  With  Ourselves 
and  Others  helps  explain  the  clearness  process. 

“A  committee  of  clearness  or  concern  would  meet 
with  the  individual  or  family,  not  as  professional 
counselors  nor  as  friends  discussing  a problem  and 
giving  advice,  but  rather  as  caring  Friends,  drawing 
on  the  resources  that  bind  us  together  in  our 
Meetings  for  Worship.  Maintaining  a spirit  of  open- 
ness and  prayerful  waiting,  the  committee  seeks 
to  help  the  individual  become  clear  about  an  im- 
pending decision  by  serving  as  a channel  for 
divine  guidance.”  The  Meeting  invites  individual 
Friends  (including  those  who  live  at  a distance)  to 
respond  to  the  Queries. 
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Peace  and  Social  Concerns.  Friends  in 
several  Meetings  are  active  in  sister  city  programs 
with  the  USSR:  Boulder,  Walla  Walla,  Honolulu 
(the  newsletter  listed  paired  cities  in  five  other 
Hawaiian  cities).  Boulder  Meeting’s  peace 
secretary  arranged  luncheon  meetings  with  indi- 
vidual Friends  to  help  determine  “where  the 
Meeting’s  peace  committee  should  go.”  A new 
“Service  Committee”  has  been  formed  to  concen- 
trate on  local  community  affairs.  Friends 
from  La  Jolla,  Santa  Monica,  Sandpoint  and  San 
Diego  Meetings  are  raising  funds  for  members’  par- 
ticipation in  the  nation-wide  Pro-Peace  march  which 
begins  March  1 in  Los  Angeles.  Strawberry 
Creek  Friends  Brian  and  Patti  Erickson  are  going 
with  the  Bay  Area  Construction  Brigade  to 
Nicaragua,  where  they  will  build  homes  near  the 
city  of  Esteli.  Ray  Williams,  Walla  Walla, 
travelled  to  Nicaragua  as  part  of  a National  Lawyers 
Guild  group.  La  Jolla  approved  a minute  on 
Sanctuary:  That  La  Jolla  Meeting  shall  establish 
the  property  of  the  Meeting  House  and  the  cottage 
as  a place  of  Sanctuary,  rest  and  refuge  for  persons 
who  arrive  here  as  refugees  and  are  in  fear  of  the 
loss  of  their  lives  if  they  are  deported  back  to  their 
own  countries.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  par- 
ticipated in  a “Meeting  Non-Violence  Training 
Session”  to  learn  what  we  can  do  as  Friends  and 
“to  experience  the  unity  that  proceeds  when  we 
seek  the  Light  together.”  The  Meeting’s  Sanctuary 
Committee  is  helping  with  rent  and  material  needs 
for  a refugee  family  from  El  Salvador.  Palo 
Alto  and  Visalia  Meetings  invited  Bob  Eaton  and 
Wendy  Batson  to  show  slides  and  talk  about  their 
years  in  Laos  for  AFSC.  Many  Meetings  are 
responding  in  support  of  the  concern  for  Unity 
with  Nature:  Santa  Fe  had  a panel  on  different 
aspects  of  this  concern,  followed  by  discussion  and 
a threshing  session  at  a later  date,  and  provided 
financial  help  for  three  Friends  to  attend  the  Ben 
Lomond  workshop.  Marin  held  a half  day  retreat 
to  study  the  issues.  Salem  invited  a speaker  from 
the  National  Coalition  for  Alternatives  to  Pesticides 
to  talk  about  the  program  and  give  practical  infor- 
mation about  backyard  pesticides.  Albuquerque 
and  Multnomah  (among  others)  have  Marshall 
Massey’s  essays  available  at  the  Meetinghouse  and 


forums  are  scheduled.  Palo  Alto’s  peace  rib- 
bon segment,  designed  by  Trudy  Reagan,  was  one 
of  twenty  selected  from  3000  California  ribbon 
panels,  to  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington, 
D.C.  for  their  permanent  collection.  Forums  about 
this  exuberant  experience  were  shared  by  Multnomah 
and  San  Francisco  Meetings  (and  surely  others!). 

In  Boulder  Meeting’s  newsletter,  Mary  Hey, 
Peace  Secretary,  writes:  “Many  times  Friends  have 
asked,  ‘What  can  I do  for  peace  that  will  only  take 
an  hour?  I’ve  been  hard-pressed  for  good  answers. . . 
since  most  peace  work  is  not  so  tidily  packaged.  . . 
the  best  answer  seemed  obvious:  write  a letter  to 
Congress.  We  tend  to  forget  how  important  letters 
to  our  legislators  are.  . . Or  we  don’t  truly  believe 
that  our  letters  make  a difference.  In  Washington, 
what  I heard  again  and  again,  from  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  was  this:  the  system  works,  but 
only  if  people  use  it.  . . One  legislative  aide  told  me 
that  his  boss  had  been  convinced  to  change  his  mind 
by  as  few  as  three  letters  from  constituents.  Anoth- 
er said  that  fiteen  thoughtful  letters  (not  form  let- 
ters) constituted  a landslide  of  opinion  and  caused 
everyone  in  the  office  to  sit  up  striaght.  . . In  every 
case,  the  message  was  clear,  that  people  of  good 
will  must  regularly  voice  their  opinions  if  good 
government  is  to  flourish. . . lobbying  is  not  just  a 
right;  it  is  a responsibility.”  Santa  Monica’s 
newsletter  carries  a reply  from  a Friend  in  South 
Africa:  “I  was  thrilled  to  receive  your  letter  and 
profoundly  moved  with  the  letters  and  greetings 
from  Friends  in  Santa  Monica.  What  a warm  way 
to  convey  your  concern  and  support  to  Friends 
in  South  Africa.”  After  describing  “the  troubles 
and  her  own  prayer  for  guidance,  Rosemary  Elliott 
wrote:  “This  lettercard  is  too  short  to  say  much 
more,  except  to  affirm  that  Christ  is  in  all  and 
through  all.  I know  He  has  answers  that  work,  when 
we  ask  Him  for  them!  After  telling  me  to  ‘wait,’ 

He  then  said  ‘Go’  (to  the  police,  to  the  magistrate, 
etc.),  and  like  many  people,  I felt  afraid  and  inade- 
quate. I think  it  was  at  this  point  I was  most  use- 
ful to  Him— because  His  reassurance  came,  ‘Do  not 
be  afraid,  I will  clothe  you  in  Light.’  So  we  live 
day  by  day,  reaching  out  to  police  and  black 
people  and  young  people  and  old  people,  trying 
to  live  Jesus’  message  of  love  and  hope.” 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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(News  of  the  Meetings:  Cont.  from  page  1 13) 

Education  and  Good  Order.  Sandpoint  has 

a once-a-month  meeting  for  music  and  poetry  shar- 
ing. Redwood  Forest  sponsored  a series  with 
members  teaching  “My  Favorite  Book  of  the  Bible.” 
Weekly  Bible  study  is  held  in  Palo  Alto. 
Berkeley’s  education  committee  planned  a talk 
and  discussion  on  “The  Historical  and  Spiritual 
Roots  of  Quakerism.”  A newsletter  item  on  good 
ordering  remind  “We  are  all  volunteers.  We  take 
on  Meeting  jobs  out  of  love  for  the  Meeting  and 
each  other.  Let’s  try  to  say  ‘thank  you’  more  often 
to  those  doing  Meeting  work.  And  if  we  think  we 
can  do  it  better,  volunteer  to  try  the  job  next  year, 
or  ask  the  person  in  charge  now  if  he  or  she  would 
like  your  help  (being  honestly  willing  to  accept  a 
negative  reply.)”  Davis  notes  that  “We  were 
reminded  that  there  should  be  no  ‘thankless  jobs’ 
and  that  every  committee  needs  ‘our  loving  sup- 
port and  direction.’  A Sunday  forum  dealt  with 
“The  Work  of  the  Meeting:  Monthly  Meeting, 
standing  committees,  job  descriptions,  consensus, 
unity  or  unanimity,  clearness,  visitation,  member- 
ship and  other  committees,  etc.”  and  a study  group, 
“Introduction  to  Quakerism,”  was  offered. 

Orange  County  notes:  “Our  religious  education 
program  has  changed.  We  now  have  a group  of 
very  young  children  and  a group  of  teen-agers.  We 
have  organized  a collection  of  quick,  easy-to-use 
programs  for  the  young  children,  a ready  resource 
since  we  can  never  predict  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve.  . . The 
teen-agers  come  together  once  in  a while  for  a week- 
end of  fun  and  fellowship— this  seems  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  the  discussion  of  Quaker  ideals.” 
Salem  has  been  using  Biblical  Simulations 
in  its  education  program.  Santa  Barbara’s 
Seeker’s  Meeting  discussed  “Why  do  we  continue 
to  be  Friends?  Why  do  we  attend  Meeting?” 

Marin  has  been  studying  the  non-Christian  world 
religions.  University  offers  Spanish  lessons 
for  people  concerned  about  peace  and  justice  in 
Central  America.  Tempe  suggests  that 
“Friends  should  bear  in  mind  that  each  member 
should  be  responsible  to  tell  a story  to  the  children 
on  a designated  Sunday  morning.”  El  Paso 
approved  an  intergenerational  First  Day  class  once 


a month,  usually  to  be  held  on  Monthly  Meeting 
Sunday.  Rogue  Valley  teachers  keep  a log  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  what’s  been  useful.  This 
is  referred  to  by  the  next  teacher.  Additional  ways 
to  bring  adults  and  children  together  are  being  de- 
veloped. Mountain  View’s  nominating  com- 
mittee held  a gathering  of  “old”  and  “new”  con- 
venors of  committees.  The  committee  on  Children 
in  the  Life  of  the  Meeting  includes  the  convenors 
of  the  three  First  Day  School  Committees,  the 
Nursery  Committee  and  representatives  from 
Young  Friends— to  help  provide  a cohesive  plan 
for  the  entire  First  Day  School.  San  Fernando 
agreed  that  instead  of  contracting  out  repairs  and 
painting  for  the  Meetinghouse,  members  would  do 
the  work,  and  instead  of  billing  the  meeting,  would 
send  the  amount  to  the  AFSC.  Phoenix’  news- 
letter includes  the  following  “Thoughts  on  Work- 
day”: “Workday  can  be  a wonderful  cooperative 
endeavor.  Sometimes  there  is  an  improvement 
project.  Other  times  we  need  to  do  regular  main- 
tenance, like  varnish  the  doors.  Sometimes  we 
just  need  to  keep  our  property  clean.  You  may 
say  ‘I’m  too  old,’  ‘I’ve  done  it  for  too  long,’  ‘I  have 
to  care  for  my  own  home  and  children,’  ‘I’m  not  a 
member’  or  ‘I’m  not  that  involved  with  Meeting.’ 
The  FACT  is  that  we  have  a large  Meeting  property 
and  very  little  help  to  maintain  it.  The  energies 
of  the  few  who  do  help  are  drained.  . . There  are 
some  alternatives.  They  include  more  workdays, 
more  people  showing  up,  hiring  paid  workers, 
moving  to  a smaller,  more  mangeable  location. 

The  Meeting  is  our  home  together.  How  do  we 
want  to  care  for  it?”  The  Meeting  had  a 
slide  showing  of  Pendle  Hill  people  and  “spiritu- 
al journey”  sculpture  by  Charlotte  Fardleman, 
followed  by  a worship-sharing  of  other  spiritual 
journeys,  “real  or  yet  to  come.”  Members 
of  Santa  Fe  Meeting  are  presenting  Quaker- 
related  topics  to  encourage  dialogue  and  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  our  traditional  Quaker  values,  with 
the  hope  of  study  groups  to  follow.  Presentations 
have  been  given  on  Elias  Hicks,  Thomas  Kelly’s  A 
Testament  of  Devotion  and  on  Quaker  activism. 
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Announcements 

Bruce  Thron-Weber  Appointed  to  FWCC 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Howard  and  Flora 
McKinney  at  the  end  of  1985,  Bruce  Thron-Weber 
assumed  the  position  of  High  Plains  Field  Staff  for 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 
Bruce  Thron-Weber  comes  to  FWCC  with  valuable 
experience  among  a wide  variety  of  Friends,  first 
as  Christian  Social  Concerns  Co-ordinator  for 
Friends  United  Meeting  and  more  recently  as  a 
volunteer  within  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  He  is  a member  of  Mountain  View 
Meeting,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Bruce  received  a B.A.  in  Psychology  from 
Earlham  College  in  1972  and  a Masters  degree  in 
Microbiology  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Medical  College  in  1980.  He  is  leaving  research 
in  order  to  work  professionally  for  Friends. 

As  Field  Staff,  Bruce  Thron-Weber  will  continue 
developing  the  effort  to  link  Friends  in  the  vast 
high  plains  region,  which  reaches  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
bring  these  diverse  groups  into  closer  contact  with 
Friends  all  over  the  world. 

1987  Friends’  Peace  Tour 

The  East -West  Relations  Committee  of  PYM 
is  sponsoring  a Friends’  Peace  Tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Summer  of  1987.  It  will  be  about  three 
weeks  long,  include  five  cities,  and  cost  $2100- 
2600  per  person.  Preparative  workshops  will  be 
held  at  PYM  and  throughout  the  year  prior  to  the 
trip.  Meetings  have  received  information  and  sign- 
up sheets  to  be  returned  by  February  20.  If  you 
did  not  sign  up  at  that  time  but  have  a clear  desire 
to  participate,  you  should  contact  the  coordinator 
directly:  Julie  Harlow,  2402  Temple  Dr.,  Davis, 
CA  95616,  (916)  753-6826, 


The  zip  code  listing  for  Jean  Malcolm, 
registrar  for  the  Southern  California 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology,  is 
incorrect  ( Friends  Bulletin , January,  p.  99). 
The  correct  number  is  92120. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Brendan  Austin  Green , son  of  Dorsey 

Green  and  Margaret  Sorrell,  University  Meeting , was 
born  June  20,  1985. 

Johanna  Rose  Withrow-Robinson, 
daughter  of  Tina  and  Brad  Withrow-Robinson, 
Corvallis  Meeting , was  born  September  18,  1985. 

Evan  Matthew  Thatcher , son  of  Linda 
Johansen  and  Jay  Thatcher,  Corvallis  Meeting , was 
born  October  4,  1985. 

Rebecca  Marian  Cooper , daughter  of 
Joanne  Eimstad  and  Rick  Cooper,  Corvallis 
Meeting , was  born  December  7,  1985. 

Eliot  Arthur  Head , son  of  Liz  and  Tom 
Head,  Multnomah  Meeting , was  born  November  9, 
1985. 

Whitney  Alice  Roscoe,  daughter  of 
Chris  and  Ashley  Roscoe , Multnomah  Meeting , 
was  born  November  20,  1985. 

Katherine  Serenity  Uhte  Strohbehn, 
adopted  by  Carol  Uhte  and  Jon  Strohbehn, 
Multnomah  Meeting , was  born  in  Korea  April  23, 
1985. 

Gerald  Jacob  Lambert , born  August  20,  1977,  was 
adopted  October  8,  1985,  by  Marylouise  Lambert, 
Clear  Creek  Meeting,  IN,  and  Marc  Lambert,  Straw- 
berry Creek  Meeting. 

Marriage:  Virginia  Croninger  and  Walter  Klein, 

La  Jolla  Meeting , were  married  at  home  December 
28,  1985,  at  a Meeting  for  Worship,  Ron  Steelman, 
officiating. 

Death:  Myra  Keen,  Palo  Alto  Meeting  and 

resident  of  Friends  House,  died  January  4,  1986. 
Memorial  Meetings  were  held  on  January  13  at 
Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  and  at  Palo  Alto 
Meeting,  February  2,  1986. 
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CALENDAR 

March,  1986 

1-2  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Pima 

Meeting,  Tucson 

1-2  PYM  Representative  Meeting,  Friends 

Center,  San  Francisco 

15  NPYM  Steering  Committee, 

Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland 

22  AFSC  Annual  Meeting,  9:30  - 5:00, 

First  Unitarian  Church,  San  Francisco. 
Principal  Speaker:  Dr.  Charles  Clements 

21-23  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas 

Annual  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  Open 
to  all  Friends.  For  registration  write 
FWCC,  1506  Race  St.,  Philadelphia, 

PA  19102. 

21-23  Joanna  Macy  Conference,  “The 

Council  of  All  Beings:  A Deep 
Ecology  Workshop,”  Quaker  Center, 
P.O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA 
95005 


POSTMASTERS:  SEND  FORM  3579 
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722  Tenth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Second-Class  Postage  Paid  at  San  Francisco,  CA 


3-4  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp 
Adams,  OR 


29-30 


April,  1986 

11-13 


20 

25-26 


May,  1985 
2-4 


New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Silver  City,  NM,  Josephine  Coats, 
Contact,  505-535-4137,  Host:  Gila 
Valley  Meeting 


Bob  and  Margaret  Blood  Conference: 
“Life  and  Death:  An  Experiential 
Workshop,”  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center 

Colorado  General  Meeting,  1:00  pm, 
Boulder  Meeting 

PYM  Workshop  on  Clerking,  Astara 
Conference  Center,  800  W.  Arrow 
Hwy,  Upland,  CA,  Contact,  Marie 
Parker,  7852  Camino  Huerta,  San 
Diego,  CA  92122 


17  NPYM  Steering  Committee, 

Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland 

17-18  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond 


17-18  Southern  California  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Marymount  School,  Santa 
Barbara 

June,  1985 

11-15  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Ghost 

Ranch,  New  Mexico 


26-29  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  WA 

29-July  27  Friends  Music  Camp,  Ages  10-18, 
Olney  Friends  School,  Barnesville, 
OR.  For  information  write  P.O.  Box 
427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387 


Pacific  North  West  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Cispes  Learning  Center,  WA 


August,  1985 

4-9  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  La  Verne 
University,  La  Verne,  CA 


